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The next circumstance to be noticed is, that | 
there are certain tribes who, by submitting to| 
a sort of qualified servitude, form a link be-| 
tween the independent aboriginal tribes and | 
those that have been reduced to absolute sla- 
|very. .In the upper country of Wynad, the) 
| Kooreher, Kooranrer, Kadder aud Pasinicr | 
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obliged to leave the road to avoid contami- 
nating them. In Malabar, on the contrary, a 
slave must not approach any of the free castes 
nearer than a distance of ninety-six steps; and 
if he wishes to speak to any of them, he must 
stand at that distance and cry aloud to them. 
Tu Canara too the slaves are allowed to pos- 
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SLAVERY IN INDIA. 


(Continued from page 5.) 


It is under the Madras presidency that pre- 
dial slavery in India is presented in its worst 
forms ; ot in the letters of Baber and Camp- 
bell to the board of commissioners for the af- 
fairs of India, we have a complete view of it. 
In the following account, Adam aims chiefly 
to give a clear and connected summary of their | 
statements. 

Predial slavery does not exist at all in the} 
central provinces of the Indian peninsula, such | 
as the ceded districts or Mysore, and it would | 
appear to be unknown also in the northern | 
Circars, Nellore, &c. or in the country where | 
the people speak the Jelinga language; but it | 








is common in the southern provinces of the | 
peninsula, or wherever the Tamil language i+ | lowanes-of graix{ amply sufficient for food, 


spoken; and it assumes its worst form on the 
western coast of the peninsula, or in the pro- 
vinces of Malabar and Canara. 


.tribes or castes are agrestic slaves, or more|sess a smail slip of ground of their own, and 
| properly conditional labourers. ‘The Koorcher | they have occasionally a few articles of value 
inhabit the Ghaut mountains, and with the | about their persons; but in Malabar, although 
Kadder attend to the Cardamum cultivation, | the slaves sometimes sow dry grains and cul- 
and cultivate a variety of hill products under | tivate yams, and although they are found also 
the name of Koomeree. ‘The Kooramer cul-| to have a few plantain trees, and now and then 
tivate both the hills and lowlands, and also|a solitary jack-tree in the ground adjoining 
work in the gold mines of Parakameetel. Both | their huts, the fruits of which they enjoy, yet 
the Koorcher and Kooramer are claimed as | the right in the soil and in the trees is in the 
slaves by the hill proprietors ; but they are | master. 
never gold, and in fact they barely yield obe-| In Coombla and Neelesheram, and in the 
dience to their yejaman or lord. ‘The Kadder | native states of ‘Travancore and Cochin, the 
or Kadar are more submissive, though they | condition of the slave is deplorable. 
are never sold, and invariably desert if beaten| Agrestic slaves are liable to be called upon 
or otherwise ill-treated. ‘The Pannier alone|to perform certain acts of servitude to the 
of these four tribes are liable to be sold, but; whole Hindu community, and also to the go- 
never out of the country of their birth. ‘Their | vernment of the country. On behalf of the 
employment is to cultivate the rice lands. | community, they are required to drag the enor- 
There is an important difference also, not to| mous cars of the idols round the villages or 
be overlooked, between the agrestic slaves of| temples, for which purpose immense cables, 
the eastern and those of the western districts | drawn by many thousands, are necessary. In 
of the peninsula. In the former, specific al-| ‘Tanjore, in particular, from the great number 
of the temples and frequency of the festivals, 
are made to them, and some posséss also — is a very orterous doty. ‘Phe siavésoure 
right to all cattle which die from disease ; and | called to this duty by the official requisition of 
they eat the flesh of such animals, as well as} the government collector or magistrate, issued 








In order to form a just notion of the nature| that of snakes and other reptiles: they are | 
and extent of slavery in the peninsula of In-| clothed, though scantily, and on particular oc- | 
dia, we must not confound predial slaves with | casions small gifts are made to them ; and they 
those rude tribes that are inferior to them in| may, if they can obtain their master’s permis- 


to their masters; and in one province, the 
omission, probably intentional, of the magis- 
trate to enforce the attendance of any slaves on 
this duty, greatly impeded the Hindu festivals, 


social consideration, but are notwithstanding | 
free and independent; such as the Moola or | 
Kadda Cooramer, inhabiting the forests that | 
separate Wynad from Mysore, the Naiadees in 
Malabar, inhabiting the more open parts of the 
lowland country, the Palg&t Malaseers, chiefly 
inhabiting the Anamalla forests, and the Mal- 
lakooder tribe of Mountaineers in Canara. 
Those tribes, the remnants of the aborigines 
of the country, are in a most deplorable state 
of ignorance and barbarity, living almost in a 
state of nature, deemed unworthy of contact 
or association with even the slave-castes, un- 


sion, enlist in the army, or enter the service of a 
European. ‘The latter act confers upon them 
the rights of freemen. 

In the western districts, particularly in Ma- 
labar, their condition is far worse. The 
creatures in human form who constitute the 
agrestic slave population of that province are 
distinguishable, like the savage tribes still to be 


the human race by their degraded, diminutive, 
squalid appearance ; their dropsical protuber- 
ant bodies contrasting horribly with their 
skeleton arms and legs, half-starved, hardly 





acquainted with the regulations of civilized 
society, and yet rendered amenable to its laws 
and sanctions. The condition of these tribes 
demands the earnest consideration of the phi- 
lanthropist; but they do not yield obedience 
to any superior, they are not liable to be bought 
or sold, they are the unredeemed sons of the 
forest, wild men of the woods; in short, they 
are not slaves, and therefore are not embraced 


clothed, and in a condition scarcely superior 
to the cattle they follow at the plough. 

Yet all the agrestic slaves on the western 
side are not treated with equal harshness. The 
two principal British slave-holding provinces 
on the western side are Malabar and Canara, 
and in most of the latter, slaves are in general 
better off than in the former. In Canara, 


though not allowed to enter the house, or to 


by our present inquiry. Their claims to at-|touch the persons of the free castes, they are 
tention are sufficiently distinct from those ef| permitted to approach them; and it is only 
the predial slaves, although both probably be-|early in the morning, after Brahmins have 
long to the same aboriginal race. bathed, and before meals, that slaves are 





and created a religious enthusiastic hostility, 
dangerous to the government, which nearly 
| broke out into open rebellion. Orders were 
\therefore issued to cause their attendance as 
jusual. Even those of the slaves who, under 
|the instruction of catholic or protestant mis- 
|sionaries, have become Christians, are not 
‘exempted by the magistrate from this part of 


found in the forests of India, from the rest of|the long established civil duties, common to 


|the whole class of slaves. In another in- 
stance, after thirteen of the slaves who were 
dragging the car lost their lives by the wheels 
passing over them, government directed that 
the practice of pressing them into this service 
should be discontinued ; but in some provinces, 
| at least, it is still enforced. A servant of the 
| East India Company states, that in the pro- 
| vince of Tanjore alone there are not less than 
four hundred thousand people compelled, year 
by year, to leave their homes, and proceed 
often ten, twenty, or thirty miles, without any 





dragging the idol cars of the province; and 
that unless government were to enforce their 
attendance, not a man of them would come, 
nor would they, when arrived, pull the cars, 


provision or remuneration, for the purpose of 
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were it not for dread of government, and of 
the whip applied by the government servants 
to compel their exertions. This extract, it 
may be remarked in passing, seems also to 
indicate the probable number of slaves in 
Tanjore, of which I have not met with an 
estimate elsewhere. If the number of persons 
above mentioned compelled to draw the idol 
cars is correct, and if, as A. D. Campbell 
seems to imply by his statements, slaves only 
are required to perform this duty, it follows 
that the number of slaves in ‘Tanjore alone does 
not fall short of 400,000. 

It is not for the Hindu community alone, 
that slaves are required to perform compulsory 
and unrequited services. ‘The English rulers 
of the country make still more numerous and 
severe exactions on their own account. They 
are called upon to repair breaches in the dykes ; 
and they are pressed in gangs to make or mend 
the high roads, to carry military baggage, &c. ; 
on all which occasions they are guarded by 
armed men to prevent their running away. Of 
the extent to which this evil exists, an idea 
may be formed by a fact which Baber states, 
that the native superintendant of police at Kud- 
dalore in Wynad threw up his appointment 
rather than be instrumental in such oppression 
and cruelty. 

The field slaves in the Tamil country [the 
eastern districts] are employed by their mas- 
ters in every department of husbandry. Their 
labour is usually confined to the rice or irri- 
gated lands ; the lands not artificially irrigated, 
watered only by the rains of heaven, and pro- 
ducing what is technically called in India dry 
grain, being seldom cultivated for their masters, 
whose stock is concentrated on the superior 
irrigated soils ; and any cultivation by slaves in 
unirrigated land, is eepereliy for their own 
benefit. They are not pl under a driver, 
and usually work from sun-rise to sun-set, with 
a couple of hours’ respite at noon. They 
have no weekly Sabbath, but obtain holidays 
on the great native festivals, such as new year, 
é&c. The lash is never employed by the 
master against his slave in the Tamil country. 

In Malabar and Camara all the wet-grain 
lands are likewise cultivated almost exclusively 
by the slaves, under the direction of hired 
labourers ; and in Malabar the lash is employ- 
ed, and its legality has been recognised. 

(To be continued.) 
— 
LIFE IN SIBERIA. 
(Continued from page 4.) 

The argument about the spear is one of ve 
little value, as it is known that on the nort 
western coast of America, and more particu- 
larly on the islands about Behring’s Strait, 
such spears are still used. The old chief, 
however, appears to have been an intelligent 
observer, for in the course of his conversation 
with M. von Wrangel, to make ais explana- 
tions more clear, he took up a piece of charred 
wood, and drew a tolerably correct map of the 
whole line of coast, from the Baranikha to the 
North Cape, marking all the most important 
islands, capes, bays, &c. In fact, so prover- 
bial are the Thsuktshi for their cheerfulness 
and readiness of apprehension, that the Sibe- 
rian Russians have long designated them as 
the * Frenchmen of the Tundra.” 
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During this his last journey, M. von Wran- 
gel again attempted to get to the north, but the 
same natural impediments again opposed his 
progress, and before he could return to the 
coast, a violent tempest came on, which broke 
the ice, and left the whole party afloat on a 
fragment of about fifty fathoms in diameter, on 
which they spent a night of painful anxiety, 
thrown to and fro by the billows of the ocean, 
and in momentary expectation of seeing their 
little island crushed by the enormous forossy, 
or icebergs, which were dashing about in all 
directions around them. As soon, however, 
as the storm subsided, the several fields of ice 
became quickly connected, and the adventu- 
rous travellers were enabled to proceed on 
their journey, which, notwithstanding the dan- 
ger they had just escaped, they continued in a 
northerly direction. ‘They experienced a se- 
cond storm, and were again set adrift on the 
ocean, but this time the fragment was of a 
much larger size, being composed of a number 
of connected icebergs. ‘To return to the 
‘* contineutal ice’’ they had to construct a kind 
of bridge with loose blocks of ice, and again 
they renewed their endeavours to proceed to 
the north. ‘* We did so,” says our author— 

‘* Rather for the satisfaction of knowing that 
we had left nothing undone that it was in our 
power to do, than with any hope of a favour- 
able result. ‘Till noon (23d March) we had 
clear weather, with a light wind, which to- 
wards the afternoon became sharp, when 
clouds began to gather over us, while from 
N. W. to N. E., as far as our eyes could 
reach, the horizon was covered by the dense 
blue vapour which in these regions constantly 
rises from the open ocean. Notwithstanding 
this sure token of the impossibility of proceed- 
ing much farther, we continued to due 
north for about nine versts, when we arrived 
at the edge of an immense break in the ice, 
which reached in both directions beyond our 
visible horizon, and which at the narrowest 
part was more than 150 fathoms broad. The 
sharp westerly wind we could see was widen- 
ing the gap, and the current that set towards 
the east was running at the rate of a knot and 
a half. We climbed to the summit of one of 
the loftiest icebergs, whence we obtained an 
extensive view towards the north, and whence 
we beheld the wide immeasurable ocean spread 
before our gaze. It was a dreadful, melan- 
choly, magnificent spectacle! On the foam- 
ing waves were tossed about, as though they 
had been mere feathers, icebergs of enormous 
size; the grotesque and colossal masses lay 
one moment inclined on the agitated waters, 
and the next were hurled with awful violence 
against the edge of the standing ice. The 
collisions were so tremendous that large frag- 
ments were every instant broken away, and it 
was evident that the rampart of ice which still 
divided the channel before us from the open 
ocean would soon be completely destroyed. It 
would have been idle temerity to have attempt- 
ed to ferry ourselves across, upon one of the 
floating pieces of ice, for we should not have 
found firm footing on our arrival. Even on 
our own side fresh breaks were continually 
forming, which assumed the forms of rivers 
rushing in different directions through a conti- 
nent Jinn. We could not go farther ! 


‘“‘ With a painful feeling of the impossibility 
of overcoming the obstacles which nature op- 
| posed to us, our last hope vanished of disco- 
_vering the enigmatical land, of the existence 
jof which it was still not allowed us to doubt. 

We saw ourselves compelled to renounce the 
object for which, during three years, we had 
constantly exposed ourselves to every kind of 
hardship, privation and danger. We had done 
all that duty or honour could demand of us ; it 
would have been absurd to have attempted to 
contend against the might of the elements, and 
I resolved to return! 

‘According to my reckoning, the point 
from which I returned was situated in 70° 51' 
N. latimde, and 175° 27’ E. longitude, from 
Greenwich. Qur distance from the main land, 
in a straight line, was 105 versts. On sound- 
ing, we found 224 fathoms of water, with a 
clay bottom.” 

On their return they had to ferry them- 
selves across many fresh breaks in the ice, the 
dogs swimming, and towing after them the 
pieces of ice on which the sledges rested. In 
many places the old track of their sledges was 
interrupted by large forossy, a proof that the 
storms they had experienced must have broken 
the ice to a great extent behind them. ‘They 
were again overtaken by a storm, were again 
set adrift upon an iceberg, to which they were 
a whole day indebted for their preservation. 
At length, however, their frost-built vessel be- 
came a prey to the hurricane. ‘The mighty 
toross was hurled against the field of standin 
ice, and the violence of the collision shattere 
at once the mass that bore our travellers, and 
the mass against which it had been flung. 

“The moment of our destruction was at 
hand. But at this dreadful moment, when 
escape seemed impossible, the native instinct 
of every living being acted within us. All of 
us at the same instant sprung upon the sledges, 
and urged our dogs to their full speed without 
knowing whither we went. The animals flew 
across the sinking fragments, and reached a 
field of standing ice, where they immediately 
ceased running, conscious apparently that the 
danger was over. We were saved. Joyfully 
we embraced one another, and joined in thanks 
to God for our miraculous preservation.” 

And here we must close our notice of one 
of the most attractive works of the kind that 
has for some years passed through our hands. 
The expeditions we have described embrace 
from longitude 67° east to 175° east, the im- 
mense sweep of 108° of east longitude in the 
highest attainable Asiatic latitude, bringing us 
to Behring’s Strait from the distantOb. Here 
our distinguished countryman, Captain Bee- 
chey, meets us, and carries us on the Ameri- 
can continent until sto by the same ‘~~ 

is 
de- 





diments with Von Wrangel, but with 

ints of survey of a far more accurate 
scription. Inferior only to the late deeply 
lamented Captain Kater, receivedly the best 
manipulator of instruments of his time, far ex- 
ceeding even the late astronomer royal, whose 
excellence on that point is well known, all 
Capt. Beechey’s observations are of the high- 
est possible accuracy. The American coast 


will soon, we trust, be perfectly ascertained 
from Point Parry to Point Beechey. Whether 
a large Polar land extends beyond these dis- 












coveries, will soon form the only remaining 
northern desideratum. ; 
[In a previous part of the article from which 
we have taken these extracts, the reviewers 
introduce the following singular and interesting 
tice. 
eal refuse ourselves the pleasure of 
pausing for a moment, to make our readers 
acquainted with Father Michael, the Russian 
priest of Saschiversk, a small town on the 
banks of the Indigirka ; so small indeed, that 
it consists only of a church and four or five 
huts, the whole population being composed of 
the priest, his brother, a Yakoot postmaster, 
and two Russian families. Consigned as 
Father Michael was to what must have appear- 
ed so insignificant a station, he has found 
means, by the zealous discharge of his pastoral 
duties, to make his name known and respected 
throughout a large portion of his sovereign’s 
dominions. Father Michael, when M. Von 
Wrangel visited him, in 1820, was eighty- 
seven years of age, sixty of which had been 
passed in his humble living. During this pe- 
riod he had not merely baptised, but had really 
initiated into the first principles of the Chris- 
tian religion, more than 15,000 Yakoots, Tun- 
gusians, and Yukaheers ; and by his preaching 
and friendly counsel, and more perhaps by his 
example, he had found means to operate an 
evident improvement in their moral and social 
condition. Age had in no way cooled the 
zeal of this Siberian apostle, who, regardless 
alike of peril and of the rigours of the climate, 
was still in the habit of travelling 2000 versts* 
every year to baptise the new-born children of 
his widely scattered flock, to whom he not 
only afforded spiritual consolation and tem- 
poral advice, but was ready, on an emergency, 
to assume the office of physician, a character 
to which he may have been indebted for no 
small part of his influence over his rude pa- 
rishioners. Father Michael, however, was not 
wholly absorbed by his clerical duties. Old 
as he was, he still went a fur-hunting to the 
neighbouring mountains, and relied upon his 
rifle for no small addition to his little income ; 
and he had succeeded in planting a little 
kitchen garden, in which he reared potatoes, 
turnips, cabbages, and other European vege- 
tables, exotics usually known only by name in 
these remote northern regions. Among other 
dainties, the old man placed before his guest a 
cake made of fish flour, an article of his own 
invention. The fish, having been completely 
dried, is rubbed into a fine powder, and, if kept 
from damp, may be preserved for a long time. 
M. Von Wrangel assures us, that, with the 
addition of a little wheaten flour, very savoury 
pastry may be made of it. 


Prom Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
Remarkable conduct of a Little Girl. 


The following extraordinary act was per- 
formed by a child in Lyons not long ago, ac- 
cording to a continental paper. 

An unfortunate artisan, the father of a 
family, was deprived of work by the de- 
pressed state of his trade during the whole 





* The Russian verst is equal to about two-thirds of 
an English mile. 
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winter. 
get a morsel of food now and then for his 
tamished wife and children. Things grew 
worse and worse with him, and at length, on 
attempting to rise one morning, for the pur- 
pose of going out as usual, in quest of em- 
ployment, he fell back in a fainting condition 


beside his wife, who had already been con-| 


fined to her bed by illness for two months. 
The poor man felt himself ill, and his strength 
entirely gone. He had two boys yet in mere 
childhood, and one girl about twelve or thir- 
teen years old. For a long time the whole 
charge of the household had fallen on this 
girl. She had tended the sick-bed of her 
mother, and had watched over her little bro- 
thers with more than parental care. Now, 
when the father too was taken ill, there 
seemed to be not a vestige of hope for the 
family, excepting in the exertion that might 
be made by her, young as she was. 

The first thought of the poor girl was to 
seek for employment proportioned to her 
strength. But, that the family might not 
starve in the mean time, she resolved to go to 
one of the houses of charity where food was 
given out, as she had heard, to the poor and 
needy. ‘The person to whom she addressed 
herself, accordingly inscribed her name in the 
list of applicants, and told her to come back 
again in a day or two, when the case would 
have been deliberated upon. Alas! during 
the deliberation, her parents and brothers 
would starve. The girl stated this, but was 
informed that the formalities mentioned were 
indispensable. She came again to the street, 





It was with great difficulty he could 


1] 


till she saw a baker’s shop in which there 
appeared to be no person, and then, summon- 
ing all her determination, she entered, lifted a 
loaf, and fled! ‘The shopkeeper saw her 
from behind. He eried loudly, ran out after 
her, and pointed her out to the people passing 
by. ‘The girl ranon. She was pursued, and 
finally a man seized the loaf which she car- 
ried. ‘The object of her desire having been 
taken away, she had no motive to proceed, 
and was seized at once. ‘They conveyed her 
towards the office of the police ; a crowd, as 
usual, having gathered in attendance. ‘The 
poor girl cast around her despairing glances, 
which seemed to seek some favourable object 
from whom to ask mercy. At last, when she 
had been brought to the court of the police 
office, and was in waiting for the order to 
enter, she saw before her a little girl of her 
own age, who appeared to look on her with a 
orn full of kindness and compassion. Un- 

er the impulse of the moment, still thinking 
of the condition of her family, she whispered 
to the stranger the cause of her act of theft. 

‘** Father and mother, and my two brothers, 
are dying for want of bread !’’ said she. 

‘* Where ?”’ asked the strange girl, anx- 
iously. 

* Rue » No. 10 -” She had only 
time to add the name of her parents to this 
communication, when she was carried in be- 
fore the commissary of the police. 

Meanwhile the poor family at home suffered 
all the miseries of suspense. Fears for their 
child’s safety were added to the other afflic- 
tions of the parents. At length they heard 








and almost agonised by the knowledge how | footsteps ascending the stairs. An eager cry 
anxiously she was expected with bread at|of hope was uttered by all the four unfortu- 
home, she resolved to ask charity from the/| nates; but, alas! a stranger appeared, in place 


passengers in the 


blic ways. 
No one heed 


the modest, unobtrusive | seemed to them like an angel. 


of their own little one. Yet the stranger 
Her cheeks 


appeal of her outstretched hand. Her heart|had a beautiful bloom, and her long flaxen 


was too full to permit her to speak. Could 
any one have seen the torturing anxiety that 
filled her breast, she must have been pitied 
and relieved. As the case stood, it is not 
perhaps surprisin 


that some rude being 
menaced her wit 


the police. She was 


hair fell in curls upon her shoulders. She 
brought to them bread, and a small basket of 
other provisions. ‘* Your girl,’’ said she, 
|‘ will not come back, perhaps, to-day; but 
| keep up your spirits! See what she has sent 
;you! After these encouraging words, the 





frightened. Shivering with cold, and crying | young messenger of good put into the hand of 


bitterly, she fled homewards. 


When she | the father five francs, and then turning round 


mounted the stairs, and opened the door, the} to cast a look of pity and satisfaction on the 
first words she heard were the cries of her| poor family, who were dumb with emotion, 
brothers for something to eat—‘‘ bread! bread! | she disappeared. 


bread!’ She saw her father soothing and 


The history of these five francs is the most 


supporting her fainting mother, and heard him | remarkable part of the affair. This little be- 


say, ‘‘ Bread! she dies for want of food.”’ 


| nevolent fairy was, it is almost unnecessary to 


‘“‘T have no bread!” cried the poor girl, | say, the same pitying spectator who had been 


with anguish in her tones. 

The cries of disappointment and despair 
which came at these words from her father 
and brothers, caused her to recall what she 
had said, and conceal the truth. “TI have not 
got it yet,” she exclaimed, “but I will have 
it immediately. I have given the baker the 
money; he was serving some rich people, 
and he told me to wait or come back. I came 
to tell you that it would soon be here.” 

After these words, without waiting for a 
reply, she left the house again. A thought 
had entered her head, and maddened by the 
distresses of those she loved so dearly, she 
had instantaneously resolved to put it in exe- 
cution. She ran from one street to another 


addressed by the abstractor of the loaf at the 
police office. As soon as she heard what was 
said there, she had gone away, resolved to 
take some meat to the poor family. But she 
remembered that her mamma was from home 
that day, and was ata loss to know how to 
procure money or food, until she bethought 
herself of a resource of a strange kind. She 
recollected that a hair-dresser, who lived near 
her mother’s house, and who knew her family, 
had often commended her beautiful hair, and 
told her to come to him whenever she wished 
to have it cut, and he would give her a louis 
for it. This used to make her proud and 


pleased, but she now thought of it in a 
In order to procure money 


different way. 


Rak eae sd 





for the assistance of the starving family, she | 
went to the hair-dresser’s, put him in mind of | 
his promise, and offered to let him cut off all | 


her pretty locks for what he thought them|hand in hand together. 


worth. 

Naturally surprised at such an application, 
the hair-dresser, who was a kind and intelli- 
gent man, made inquiry into the cause of his 
young friend’s visit. Her secret was easily 
drawn from her, and it caused the hair-dresser 
almost to shed tears of pleasure. He feigned 
to comply with the conditions proposed, and 
gave the bargainer fifteen francs, promising to 
come and claim his purchase at some future 
period. ‘The little girl got a basket, bought pro- 
visions, and set out on her errand of mercy. 
Before she returned, the hair-dresser had gone 
to her mother’s, found that lady at home, and 
related to her the whole circumstance. So 
that, when the possessor of the golden tresses 
came back, she was gratified by being re- 
ceived into the open arms of her pleased and 
praising parent. 

When the story was told at the police office 
by the hair-dresser, the abstraction of the loaf 
was visited by no severe punishment. The 
singular circumstances connected with the 
case raised many friends to the artisan and 
his family, and he was soon restored to health 
and comfort. 


PITCAIRN’S ISLAND. 


The Nantucket Inquirer of a recent date 
contains an article under this title of consider- 
able interest; but the pages of “* The Friend”’ 
having already, at different periods, been sup- 
plied with details on the subject, we shall con- 
tent ourselves with some extracts. ‘The in- 
formation given in the article is derived from 
an individual by the name of Emmerson, who 
visited the island in 1839. ‘‘ John Adams, 
the father of the island,” he says, “is dead, 
but his name and memory are perpetuated.” 

‘‘The island now contains about one hun- 
dred inhabitants, who are a very moral and re- 
ligious people. Descended from a British tar, 
himself an episcopalian, (though for a time 
only nominally so,) his children, and his chil- 
dren’s children, adhere to the same faith and 
form of worship ; and notwithstanding they are 
yet without a building called a church, are vir- 
tually churchmen. 

“* A missionary from the church of England, 
we learn, has laboured among these islanders, 
as catechist and schoolmaster, with great suc- 
cess; the services of religion are strictly re- 

ed, and Emmons informs us, that the wor- 
ship he attended, though conducted in their 
school-house, was marked with such propriety 
and decorum as are rarely to be witnessed 
even in our own — G 

“ Grateful for the hospitality which has 
been shown him, he ventured, on his depar- 
ture, to tender some remuneration, but none 
would they accept, save in the form of reli- 
gious books! Having a few of these in his 


session, he gladly presented them; and 
Reacnies affirms that he was more than grati- 
fied to think that he had been able to contri- 
bute satisfactorily to the spiritual necessities 
of these kind people, who have a thirst for 
religious knowledge. 
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** In conclusion, we will briefly remark, that 
in this instance, as in every other, religious 
improvement and moral civilization have gone 
The inhabitants, 
though in part aborigines, for the females were 
Otaheitans, now enjoy the comforts of a more 
refined state of nature; their houses are built 
of wood, generally constructed like the cabin 
of a ship, and so fitted up; in their other do- 
mestic habits, they are industrious, decent and 
orderly, and, grateful for the blessings they 
enjoy, are content and happy. ‘They know 
nothing of religious feuds, or political contro- 
versy ; they live like brethren, ‘in the unity 
of the * ei and in the bond of peace,’ having 
‘one rd, one faith, one baptism, one God, 
end Father of all, who is above all, and 
through all, and inall.’ That they may long 
continue so, and that the blessing of an Al- 
mighty Providence may attend them, must 
and ever will be, the prayer of every Christian 
and benevolent heart. For, while ‘sin is a 
reproach to any people,’ it is ‘ righteousness’ 
and ‘ the fruits of righteousness’ which will 
‘ exalt a nation,’ secure the favour, and obtain 
the blessing of Heaven.”’ 


Our main object, however, is to introduce 
the following poetical production, ‘in the 
hand writing of a John Adams, (a descendant 
no doubt of John Adams,) a lad of eleven years 
of age, whoge proficiency in penmanship would 
well compare with that of boys of a similar 
age in any of our public schools,—which may 
therefore be regarded as a favourable index of 
the state of education in so remote a region. 
Though not born in a country blessed, as is 
ours, with what are usually termed religious 
privileges, he must yet have been a Christian 
indeed? The language is highly chaste and 
appropriate, scriptural, and full of piety ; and 
no one can either gainsay the feelings which 
dictated, or the manner in which the senti- 
ments are expressed, for some of the verses 
are really beautiful.” 


The words of John Quintall, jr. on his dying bed, 
November 21, 1838.—Pitcairn’s Island. 


My sisters, my brethren, your sorrow restrain, 

All human endeavours are futile and vain, 

My hours are numbered, the summons is come, 

I feel that this world is no longer my home. 
Home, home, uncertain home, 

I feel that this world is no longer my home. 


No terror I feel in the prospect of death, 
The bright beams of hope gild the valley beneath, 
By faith I perceive through the clouds and the gloom, 
That Jesus, in mercy, is calling me home. 
Home, home, sweet, sweet home, 
My Jesus, in mercy, is calling me home. 


What though my poor body convulsively start, 
There is peace in the mind, there is joy in the heart, 
Such strength for my days doth the Saviour supply, 
My pains are as nothing—'tis nothing to die. 
No, no, nothing to die. 
Believe me, believe me, ’tis nothing to die. 
Wife, children and mother, farewell for a while, 
That tear on your cheeks should give place to a smile, 
If ye be found faithful, the time will soon come, 
When Jesus will call you to meet me at home. 
Home, home, sweet, sweet home, 
My Jesus will call you to meet me at home. 


I thirst, but the water I languish to taste, 
Ye cannot procure me, in vain is your haste ; 
*Tis the stream of Salvation, Immanuel’s blood, 
The water that gladdens the city of God. 

Flow, flow, sweet, sweet flood, 
And cleanse me, and bear me to Jesus my God. 


An angel! an angel! lo, yonder he stands, 

In white robes arrayed, a crown in his hands ; 

He beckons me to him, he seems to say come, 

I'm waiting to crown you, and carry you home. 
Home, home, sweet, sweet home, 

“ The Master” hath sent me to carry you home. 


Think not that disease has enfeebled my mind, 

Nor deem it presumption to be thus resigned, 

I know on whose promise, by faith, I believe, 

I know He doth change not, He cannot deceive. 
No, no, never deceive, 

My Jesus, he will not, he cannot deceive. 


In me there is nothing affection to win, 
By nature and practice infected with sin, 
No merits on which I dependence can place, 
Eterna! salvation is all of free grace. 
Grace, grace, free, free grace, 
*Tis unbounded mercy, ‘tis love, and free grace. 


My Saviour, I see him, in glory, how bright, 
Though angels surround him and hinder my sight; 
But when I arrive at the mansions of bliss, 
I shall bow at his feet, and him see as he is. 

I? 1? Yes; O yes, 
I shall bow at his feet, and him see as he is. 


O strengthen me, Jesus, the conflict comes on, 

And nature resists, though I fain would be gone; 

The passage is rugged, yet still I can sing, 

Where, grave, is thy victory? Death, where’s thy sting? 
Where? Where? Death’s thy sting? 

Where, grave, is thy victory? Death, where's thy sting? 


The struggle is over, receive my last breath— 

Sustained by my Saviour, I triumph o’er death. 

On Him, and Him only, I wholly rely; 

Since he has redeemed me, *tis nothing to die. 
No, no, nothing to die. 

Believe me, believe me, ‘tis nothing to die. 


Our brother hath left us, to join in the song 

Of all the redeemed, the glorified throng. 

And may we be ready to answer “I come,” 

Whene’er we are summoned to meet him at home. 
Home, home, eternal home, 

At Jesus’ right hand may we meet him at home. 


Mode of Preserving Fruit.—M. St. Aubin recom- 
mends, for this purpose, to firm with clay a mass 
similar in size and shape to the fruit to be preserved. 
This mass is then to be surrounded with a thin coating 
of wax, and when the latter has cooled, it is to be cut 
in half, so as to obtain two hollow hemispheres. The 
fruit is then to be inclosed in the latter, which are 
to be cemented together with fresh wax.— Foreign 
Paper. 

SS ————————————————— 


Diep, of pulmonary consumption, at Richmond, Jef- 
ferson County, Ohio, at the residence of her father, 
Joseph Farquhar, on the 2d of 10th month, Hannan 
Corrin, wife of Albert M. Coffin, in the 30th year of 
her age. Naturally of a sanguine temperament and 
ardent feelings, the temptations incident to youth, and 
the allurements of the gay world, presented many ob- 
stacles to her yielding to the tendering visitations of 
Divine Love,—but, about the fifleenth year of her age, 
she was induced to be willing to give in her name, un- 
reservedly to serve Him who “ loved her and gave 
himself for ber.” Though naturally of a high spirit, 
such was the regulating effect of sanctifying influence 
upon her mind, that she said, daring her last illness, 
she was not aware of having experienced a feeling of 
anger or irritability for several years. was a dili- 
gent attender of meetings when her health would admit 
of it, and often went under circumstances of debility 
and suffering that many would have thought insur- 
mountable. For about two years her health appeared 
gradually declining, and it was evident to all that the 
seal of death was on her brow; but her cheerfulness, 
patience, and confidence in Him in whom she trusted, 
was instructive, and a comfort to her weeping friends. 
Though suffering much from great weakness, she was 
not wholly confined to her bed till about two weeks 
previous to her decease. During this time she fre- 
quently addressed those about her with impressive ex- 
hortations, and evinced her faith that there was “a 
place prepared for her in the mansions of eternal rest.” 
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(Continued from p. 7.; 


After Mary Fisher’s return to England, I 
find no trace of her until the early part of the 
year 1659, when she signed the petition against 
tythes. In 1660 she travelled extensively on 
the continent of Europe, and was in Venice 
with Mary Prince and several other Friends. 
Here they were permitted to fulfil their reli- 
gious duties without molestation. Mary Fisher 
now believed it would be right for her to pay 
a visit to the Grand Turk, to reliove an exer- 
cise which was resting on her mind on his 
account. It would appear from the records 
which we have of the accomplishment of this 
concern, that she undertook it alone. From 
Italy she obtained a passage to Zante, and 
from thence to the shores of the Morea, where 
she landed at Patras. We know not how far 
her Master led her to labour among the inha- 
bitants of Greece, but we may follow her as 
she passed along the narrow strip of land lying 
between the Arcadian mountains and the waters 
of Lepanto. She was at Vostitza, the ancient 
Egium, where the states of Achaia in the days 
of their freedom met in council; and she trod 
the streets of Corinth, where the great apostle 
to the Gentiles once so successfully preached 
Christ and him crucified. From thence her 
course was through the isthmus of Corinth; 
and travelling the public road of the emperor 
Hadrian, she entered the territory of ancient 
Megaris through the Scironean pass, the only 
accessible route over the Oneian mountains 
towards Attica. She was at Epica (probably 
Nisea, the port of Megara), and skirting the 
coast of the gulf of Egina, was a spectator of 
the ancient ruins and the modern miseries of 
Athens. From Attica she passed over the 
plains of Marathon, and crossed the channel 
of Euripus to the island of Euboea, now Ne- 
gropont. She visited the city of Egripos, the 
ancient Chalcis, which, with its Venetian built 
turrets crowned with winged lions, rises in the 
midst of a fertile plain, the northern and eastern 
limits of which are mountain ranges, among 
which Delphi raises its snow-crowned summit 
more than seven thousand feet. She next vi- 
sited Scio, and some of its neighbouring islands, 
from whence departing she first trod the shores 
of Asia at Smyrna. hilst she remained in 
this city she attracted the attention of the Earl 
of Winchelsea, the English ambassador to the 


Historical fra 
reli a 


Ottoman porte. On learning her intention of 


visiting the sultan, he had her arrested and sent 
back to Venice. ‘That it was the act of the 
ambassador, is mentioned by Bishop, who 
wrote immediately after Mary’s return; and 
this circumstance fixes the time at which she 
was at Smyrna. Paul Ricaut, who was pri- 
vate secretary to Winchelsea, in his “* His 
of the Turks,” informs us that the ambassador 
arrived at Smyrna on the 14th of the 10th 
month, and left it the 6th of the 11th month, 
1660. It was then during these twenty-three 
days that Mary was by his authority turned 
back from that labour to which she believed 
herself called. 


tory | at a certain hour the next morning, she should 
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From Venice, or some of the other Italian 
ports, this indefatigable minister of the gospel 
obtained a passage to Zante. Of her further 
journey the only information we can gather is, 
that after crossing Greece to its eastern border, 
she skirted the ene of the Egean, and made 
her way in safety to the gates of Adrianople. 
In the vicinity of this city the army of the sul- 
tan and his court were now encamped. Ma- 
homet IV. was at that time not mere than 
twenty years of age, and being averse to scenes 
of bloodshed, he seldom was found with the 
army, the control of which he left to his grand 
vizier, the celebrated Mahomet Kiuperli. 
Whilst this man, one of the most energetic and 
able ministers in Europe, was directing the 
forces which contended with the Germans in 
Hungary, and the Venetians in the Isle of Can- 
dia, or upon the blue waters of the Mediterra- 
nean, the sultan usually spent his time near 
his favourite Adrianople, in the more innocent 
occupation of hunting on the fine plains by the 
Marissa, er among the forests of the neigh- 
bouring mountains. But although this was a 
usual residence of the sultan, it was not that of 
the court or the camp. But in the 4th month 
1661, at the suggestion of Kiuperli the whole 
retinue and pageantry of the Grand Turk was 
withdrawn a few miles from Constantinople, 
which was then turbulent and rebellious. 
During the succeeding month the plague broke 
out fearfully in that devoted city, an 80 
that for a long period from twelve to fourteen 
hundred were buried daily there. The court, 
accompanied by the army, then withdrew to 
the healthy hunting grounds of the sultan, and 
pitched their gorgeous tents by the waters of 
the Marissa, not far from Adrianople. Here 
it was that Mary Fisher was led to speak to 
the sultan. Protected }1e Him whom she de- 
sired to serve, she had passed without insult 
or injury through a land trodden by degraded 
Greeks and their tyrant masters. The plague 
had by this time overrun the whole of Turkey : 
it found victims among that army which for 
ten years had invested Candia, and it thinned 
the crews of those fleets which defended the 
Bosphorus or controlled the Egean. The 
camp of the sultan was not exempt from the 
scourge, although it does not appear to have 

there with much virulence. Such was 
the condition of the country through which this 
devoted hand-maiden unflinchingly passed to 
fulfil her mission. At Adrianople she was 
courteously received and entertained, but she 
could find no one willing to accompany her to 
the camp ; she therefore proceeded there alone. 
On reaching the outposts, she sent a message 
to Kiuperli that an English woman who had 
something to declare from the t God, 
wished an audience with the sultan. The 
English ambassador was happily at his country 
residence near Constantinople, and could not 
interfere ; the vizier was therefore left to his 
own judgment, and he sent Mary word that, 
have an opportunity to declare her message. 
Mary spent the night at Adrianople, and at the 
appointed hour she returned to the camp. She 
was now ushered into the presence of the sul- 
tan, who, surrounded by his great officers of 
state, was waiting to receive her. On her 
presentation, the youthful monarch demanded 


























should retire. 
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if she had a message for him, and, on her re- 
plying in the affirmative, bade her deliver it. 
The pomp and splendour of the oriental court, 
according to the description of Ricaut, must 
have been grand and imposing, far beyond any 
thing which Mary had ever seen or perhaps 
imagined ; but this she regarded not, for her 
mind was inwardly engaged as she stood 
silently before that assembly, seeking for that 
qualification which alone can enable any one 
rightly to perform a religious duty. ‘The sultan 
supposed she was struck with awe at the 


thought of speaking before such an audience, 
and asked her if she desired that any of them 
To this she replied in the ne- 

tive. He then encouraged her to speak 

ely, and coreluded by charging her to 
speak the word she had to say from the Lord, 
neither more nor less; for they were willing 
to hear it, be it what it would. Finding that 
authority and power for which she had wait- 
ed, Mary now began to speak, and the whole 
court with much seriousness quietly listened 
until she had concluded. The sultan then 
demanded if she had any thing more to say. 
To this she replied by asking if he had 
understood that which she had already spo- 
ken. He answered, * every word,” and adc- 
ed, ‘* it is truth.” He then invited her to re- 
main in his dominions, saying, that they could 
not but respect one who had come so far with 
such a a She now desired liberty to 
pass on to Constantinople, upon which he 
offered her a guard. This she modestly de- 
clined, stating that her confidence was in that 
divine arm which had brought her thither for 
her safe conduct home again. The sultan, on 
this, reminded her that it was dangerous travel- 
ling alone, expressed his surprise that she had 
passed safely so far, and added that his offer 
was out of a respectful concern for her safety, 
and that he would not for any consideration 
that she should suffer the least injury in his 
dominions. As she was about departing, she 
was asked, ‘“ what she thought of their prophet 
Mohammed?”’ This was a question the an- 
swer to which might seem likely to endanger 
her safety. With holy wisdom, as well as 
intrepidity, she answered, “I know him not; 
but I know Christ, the true prophet, the Son 
of God, who was the light of the world, and 
enlighteneth every man that cometh into the 
world.” She added, “If the word that the 
prophet speaketh cometh to pass, then shall 
ye know that the Lord sent that prophet; but 
if it come not to pass, then shall ye know the 
Lord never sent him.” This they acknow- 
1 to be truth. They then suffered her 
to depart; and she proceeded without molesta- 
tion to Constantinople, from whence she took 
her departure, and reached England in safety. 

Soon after she returned to ngland, in the 
latter part of 1661, or the beginning of 1662. 
she was married to William Bailey. On the 
23d of 9th month, 1662, her husband, with 
five others, were arrested whilst standing 
quietly in the street near the Bull and Mouth 
Meeting House; and being carried before 
Richard Brown, the Mayor of London, they 
were very roughly used. The mayor ordered 
their hats to be pulled off, and then, without 
provocation, he struck William several times 
violently with his fist. Mary was present, 
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and although she could have endured any 
hardness inflicted on her own person without 
murmuring, she was touched at this lawless 
abuse of her beloved husband, and reproved 
the mayor for his actions. At this he struck 
her on the mouth, and threw her forcibly on 
the floor. This stirred up the zeal of William, 
who warned the magistrate to beware what he 
did, as Mary was in a condition in which sueh 
violence might endanger her life. On this the 
cruel and passionate man repeated the blow, 
and again threw her down. He then com- 
manded his man and other rude fellows to 
carry William to Newgate. 

With a family of children growing up 
around her, and her husband imprisoned for 
several months almost every year, Mary Bai- 
ley seems to have been released from much 
extensive travel in the work of the ministry. 
Towards the latter part of his life, her hus- 
band, for the support of his increasing family, 
followed the sea, and made a number of voy- 
ages as master of a vessel. In 1673, whilst 
travelling near Worksop, in Nottinghamshire, 
Mary had a fall from a horse, by which her 
leg was broken. Her husband, who was then 
in London, hearing of the accident, came 
down to see her; and finding that it would not 
do to remove her, he hired a house for her 
accommodation for a year, and gave Friends 
the privilege of holding their meetings therein 
during that period. Whilst she remained 
here, John Gratton says, *‘ 1 went to see her, 
and had a meeting there on first day ; and as I 
was at prayer, the officers (with many more) 
came railing and raging up into the meeting, 
making a great noise, as if they would have 
afftighted us, till they came near me; and just 
as they came to me, the power of the Lord in- 
creased, and my Voice rose strongly, and they 
all stopped and turned back like men smitten, 
and went quite away, not having power to do 
us any harm. We had a precious meeting, 
and went away comforted.” 

William Bailey died at sea, 4th month Ist, 
1675, on his return from a religious visit to 
Friends in America. ‘Towards his close he 
desired to be remembered to his wife and 
little ones, adding, “I have left them no por- 
tions, but my endeavour hath been to make 
God their Father.” “Remember my dear 
love to my dear wife, she will be a sorrowful 
widow, but let her not mourn in sorrow, for it 
is well with me.” 

The last notice which I find of Mary Bailey, 
is the testimony which she put forth concern- 
ing her husband. It speaks such a spirit of 
sweet submission to the Lord who had given 
and taken away her dearest earthly comforter, 
and shows forth such a meetness for an ad- 
mittance into the heavenly kingdom, that I 
cannot better conclude her life with this 
the fruit of her meditation on his death. 

‘It is appointed of God for all men once to 
die; and no man can redeem his brother nor 
pay aransom for him. David once said, ‘O 
Absalom! O my son Absalom! would God I 
had died for thee ;’ the greatest ransom that 
he could give. Methinks I might say I have 
tenfold more cause than David, if it could have 
been desired without offence ; but I had rather 
say, the Lord giveth, and the Lord hath taken 
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submit my will to thine, that I may not sin} sons at school. 


The Philadelphian “« Memoir 


against thee. When I have considered of| of George Fox,” lately reprinted in England, 
eternity, and the satisfaction which my dear| was mentioned as well adapted for the end in 
husband is entered into, I conclude within | view. 


myself, it is his joy, though it be my sorrow, 
—his gain, though my loss,—and that I shall 
go to him, and he not return tome. Herein 
am I stayed ; and desire not to murmur against 
the Led. I am fully assured it is the Lord’s 
doing, and that he hath taken him to rest out 
of all his troubles. Many were his exercises 
and burdens; but God, who knew the in- 
nocency of his heart, kept and sustained him. 
I am fully assured he departed this life a clean 
innocent man ; and one who desired the good 
of all mankind, and sought not himself, but 
the honour of God, which is my full satisfac- 
tion in the case. He coveted no man’s gold 
or silver, but did spend and was speni for the 
honour of God. His memorial shall live 
though his body be removed.” N. E. 


Note.—No dates are attached to any of the accounts 
of Mary Fisher’s visit to the Grand Turk which I have 
met with, and from its place in the order of events as 

iven by Sewell, Besse, Gough and Bishop, it might 
Sens occurred in any year from 1657 to 1662. From 
the testimony of several voluminous and minute ac- 
counts of the Ottoman Empire, particularly that of 
Paul Ricaut referred to in the narrative, it appears that 
the camp and court were in the neighbourhood of 
Adrianople in 1658, and not again until 1661. The 
visit must therefore have been performed in one of 
these years. Admitting that the individual who sent 
Mary Fisher from Smyrna was the English ambassa- 
dor, as mentioned by Bishop, and not the consul, as 
stated by some of the later historians, the time is cer- 
tainly fixed ; for Cromwell had no ambarsador at the 
Ottoman Court ; and Winchelsea, who reached his post 
at the close of 1660, old style, or the beginning of 
1661, new, was the first sent out by Charles the Sec- 
ond, From these considerations the date in the bio- 
graphy was settled as abave. 


Friends’ Educational Society in England. 


The third anniversary of the Friends’ Edu- 
cational Society was held at Ackworth, on the 
24th instant; being the day following the 
General Meeting for Ackworth school. It was 
attended by about two hundred Friends, from 
all parts of the country; and the proceedings 
were listened to with undiminished interest. 


The business was opened by some introduc- 
tory remarks from Samuel ‘uke, explaining 
the origin and progress of the society, and its 
present position. A report was then brought 
in by John Ford, of York, from the sub-com- 
mittee on the Em of Leisure in 
Boys’ Schools. ‘Their attention had been 
particularly turned to the mode of occupying 
leisure hours on the first-day of the week. 
Some details were gone into, as to the existing 
practice in several public and private schools. 
A more complete report, on the whole subject 
of leisure employments, is looked for next 
year. After the reading of this report, a con- 
versation was entered into, in which some 
valuable remarks were exchanged, on the ne- 
cessity of presenting the history and doctrines 
of Friends, in an attractive and intelligible form, 
to children. It was thought that the publica- 
tions of the Society afforded ample materials 


The next paper was produced by Thomas 
Pumphrey, the superintendent of Ackworth 
school, from the committee on Religious In- 
struction and Moral Discipline. An Essay 
on Religious Instruction was produced last 
year, and is now in print: the present report 
was confined to the topic of moral discipline 
in schools. This document excited great in- 
terest: some sentiments expressed in it were 
controverted ; but, as a whole, it was consider- 
ed very important and valuable, and directed 
to be revised and printed by the committee of 
m nt. The report was thought to 
afford ground for great confidence in the gene- 
ral qualifications of teachers among Friends, 
both in England and Ireland. 

On the question of Labour schools, nothing 
had been accomplished by the sub-committee. 
In reply to some observations from William 
Thistlethwaite, of Penketh school, near War- 
rington, an animated conversation arose, in 
which various conflicting opinions were frank- 
ly and temperately expressed. The subject 
was considered in re to the different cir- 
cumstances of schools at home and abroad, 
the age of the students, and the applicability 
of the system to Friends’ schools as now or- 
ganized. The subject is referred. 

In the afternoon sitting, a highly interesting 
narrative was given by Samuel Tuke, as a con- 
tinuation of his paper of last year, on the Past 
Experience of our Society in the work of 
Education. ‘The efforts of Friends for this 
end were detailed, particularly with reference 
to the children of those not in affluence ; com- 
prising the period from 1760 to the establish- 
ment of Ackworth «chool. The efforts of 
Friends in Yorkshire were dwelt upon at 
some length; and an account was given of the 
origin of the York Quarterly Meeting'’s school 
fund: the interest of which is now devoted to 
the purpose of sending poor children to the 
schools at Ackworth and Rawden. Some ob- 
servations were appended on the several advan- 

and disadvantages of home education, 
and that obtained at public schools. In the 
remarks that followed the reading of this pa- 
per, Edwin Octavius Tregelles expressed his 
regret at the want of facilities in our public 
schools for private religious retirement. This 
subject was adverted to last year; and it was 
recommended on both occasions to consider 
the propriety of each child having a separate 
bedroom, to which he might, on oceasion, re- 
tire during the day. The subject obtained 
much serious consideration ; but was found to 
be attended with various practical difficulties ; 
which view was confirmed by the experience 
of Friends in the schools of Industry at Lind- 
field, in Sussex. 

The sub-committees on arithmetic and gram- 
mar, not being pre to report, were con- 
tinued ; as well as the committee on the study 
of the classics. It —s thought that advan- 
tage would arise to teachers from a judicious 
catalogue of books, suitable for a school libra- 


for the use of teachers; but there appeared a| ry, as well as one of school books and works 
want of works on these subjects, so written as|on the art and principles of education gene- 
away, cause me to bless thy name also, and|to invite the voluntary perusal of young per-|rally, a few Friends were appointed on sub- 
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committees to prepare them. On this subject 
a letter was read by Josiah Forster from a 
Friend in the north of Ireland, on the im- 

rtance of instilling anti-slavery principles— 
a hatred of oppression—and a pacific spirit, in 
books of geography and history, intended for 
the use of schools. 

In conclusion, great satisfaction was ex- 
pressed in the proceedings of the day: a num- 
ber of fresh members paid in their subscrip- 
tions, and after a short pause the meeting 
terminated. The publications of the society 
were on the table, and distributed to subscri- 
bers. They include two General Reports : one 
on Labour Schools ; one on Religious Instruc- 
tion; and one on the Employment of Leisure 
Hours in Girls’ Schools. N. 

7th month, 25th, 1840. 
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Report ef the Managers of Haverford School 
Association. 


TO HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


In presenting their annual report it is grati- 
fying to the managers to state that the disci- 
pline of the school has been maintained, and 
the course of instruction conducted as success- 
fully as at any former period. It has been the 
desire of the board to carry out the views in 
which the institution originated, to afford the 
means of a thorough and systematic education 
in accordance with the distinguishing princi- 
ples of our religious society, and as far as 
practicable to promote an acquaintance with 
and a sincere attachment to those principles. 
The council of teachers has cordially co-ope- 
rated with the managers for the promotion of 
these objects, nor have we reason to believe 
that their efforts have been unsuccessful, 
where success could reasonably be anticipated. 
Students who entered the school unprepared 
by previous studies have sometimes made slow 
progress in the acquisition of knowledge ; 
those who came unaccustomed to the re- 
straints of domestic discipline have not real- 
ised at once the fruits of diligent application; 
and where parental influence has been adverse 
to the principles and ee of our religious 
society, the teachers have not seldom failed to 
induce a cordial reception of them; yet with 
these deductions arising from causes beyond 
their control, the advantages contemplated b 
the founders of the institution have been real- 
ised. Some who have left the school already 
give evidence that its course of discipline and 
instruction has exerted a beneficial influence 
upon the character, and in others there is rea- 
son to believe that the fruits of their early 
—™ will be more fully developed in after 

e. 


Soon after their appointment, the attention 
of the board was directed to the increased ex- 
penditures of the school, and a thorough in- 
vestigation of the causes of this increase was 
made through a committee. Circumstances 
beyond their control prevented the managers 
from carrying into effect all the su ions of 
this committee, yet such changes have been 
made as will considerably reduce the annual 


rovisions, and the embarrassed state of trade, 
ve induced the managers to believe that the 
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price charged for board and tuition, might, 
with advantage to the institution, be restored to 
the original sum of two hundred dollars per 
annum; which has been done, to take effect 
from the commencement of the summer term. 
In order to maintain the school at this price, 
the number of scholars must be greatly increas- 
ed, and it remains to be seen whether Friends 
will support an institution founded for their 
benefit at a great cost, and the want of which 
had long been felt as ,injuriously affecting the 
Society in this country. 

Isaac Davis, having resigned the station of 
superintendent, his place has been supplied by 
John Gummere; a change has also occu 
in the management of the farm ; Jonathan Bar- 
ton, having succeeded the late occupant, who 
has removed to a farm which he has recently 
purchased. 

By an arrangement with Jonathan Miller 
and our colleague John Farnum, a right of 
way has been secured to the association, with- 
out cost, over the grounds of the former to the 
meeting house, and through the premises of 
the latter to Buck Lane. 

The sum of five hundred dollars, less the 
collateral inheritance tax, has been received 
from the executor of our late fellow member, 
Abraham Hilyard, being his bequest to the 
association. 

The average number of students during the 
year has been fifty-five and a half. 

The expenditures have been as follows: 
For salaries and wages, $8,143 23 








Provisions, including oil, 
&ce., . . 4,229 14 
Fuel, - - 287 09 
Incidentals, - 916 10 
Improvements at the ba«- - 
thing pond, for keeping 
the grounds in order, 
and for an astronomical 
observatory, 356 64 
Interest, - - 1,095 71 
$15,027 91 
To which add the usual al- 
lowance for the depre- 
ciation of furniture, 769 24 
And we have a total of - 15,797 15 
The amount charged for 
board and tuition is, 13,995 13 
The profits of the farm, 743 91 
do. stationary, 14 27 
$14,753 31 


Thus showing a loss on the business of the 
year of $1,043 84, which is nearly the amount 
paid for interest on loans. 

This deficiency has been more than sup- 


i the legacy above mentioned, by the | commence with a very limited number of pu- 
earl from the state of Retenpietaiapand pils, and to confine themselves chiefly for the 
yet as| first year to 
these are sources of income which are not to| ten and twelve years, of good disposition and. 
be relied upon, it is obvious that if the school | character. i 
is maintained, it must be by an early liquidation | know of children of this description, would 
of the debt, and by the liberal support of| render a benefit to the child, and subserve the 


by additional subscriptions to the stock ; 


nts. 
The lot of ground at the corner of Thir-| tion thereof to the committee of admissions, or 
expenditure. The reduction in the price of| teenth and James streets being no longer used | to either of the managers. Cc 


for the purposes of the school, it was agreed 
to propose to the association that authority be 


rred | White, Isaac Collins, Thomas Kimber, Hen- 
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granted to the board to dispose of it. From 
the proceeds of this sale with some other 
means at the disposal of the managers, and the 
generous aid of the friends of education, it Is 
hoped that a sum may be obtained sufficient to 
relieve the association from debt. 

By direction of the managers, 

Cuarves YaRNALL, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, 5th mo. 9th, 1840. 


Officers of Haverford School Association. 
Secretary.—Charles Evans. 
Treasurer.—Benjamin H. Warder. 
Managers.—-Thomas P. Cope, Josiah 


ry Cope, Bartholomew Wistar, Edward Yar- 
nall, Charles Yarnall, Abraham L. Pennock, 
George Stewardson, John Farnum, William 
E. Hacker, John Elliot, David Scull, Blakey 
Sharpless, George Howland, Samuel Parsons, 
Thomas Cock, Lindley Murray, William F. 
Mott, Samuel F. Mott, Joseph King, jr. 


COLOURED INSTITUTE. 


The readers of ‘* The Friend” will observe 
by an advertisement of the managers, that the 
institute for coloured youth, founded a few 
years since for the education of coloured boys 
on the manual labour principle, has now gone 
into regular operation. 

It may not be amiss, just at this time, again 
to call the attention of Friends to this laudable 
and interesting attempt, to give to our coloured 
youth literary improvement, and such instruc- 
tion in agriculture, horticulture, and some of 
the mechanic arts, as shall enable them not 
only to practise the same, but likewise in their 
turn to beeome instructers of their brethren. 

The farm upon which the manual labour 
school is established, is conveniently situated 
about seven miles north of this city, on the 
Old York turnpike, and contains nearly one 
hundred and thirty acres of land. A respect- 
able Friend and le wife have been engaged 
to take a general charge of the concern, and a 
young man has the immediate care and instruc- 
tion of the children, under the supervision and 
control of a board of fifteen managers. 

As most of the funds of the institute have 
been expended in the purchase of this farm, 
and in the necessary alterations and repairs of 
the buildings, the success of the undertaking 
will now very much depend on the liberality 
of those who have had their sympathies turned 
towards this neglected elass of our brethren; 
and it is specially desirable, just at the com- 
mencement, that this experiment may not be 
marred or rendered inefficient for want of en- 
cou nt. 


It is understood that the managers intend to 






orphan boys, between the ages of 


Any Friend, therefore, who may 


design of the institute by giving early informa- 


10th mo. 1840, 
—= 


PERILOUS OCCUPATIONS, 

In Catherine Sinclair's “ Shetland and the 
Shetlanders,”” we find the following descrip- 
tion of a perilous mode adopted among the 
islanders, of obtaining a livelihood. 

‘While sitting at dinner in the cabin, we 
heard many interesting anecdotes of the dan- 
gers encountered by fowlers in scaling the 
rocks of Shetland and Feroe, where fatal acci- 
dents are so frequent, that the people some- 
times say to each other, ‘ your grandfather fell, 
your father fell, and you must follow too.’ 
Others boast over their companions, saying, 
‘ Your father died in his bed, but mine went 
off like a man!’ 

‘The governor mentioned, that lately at 
Feroe, a fowler descended safely by the usual 
conveyance of a rope, but when about to be 
drawn up again, owing to some awkward 
entanglement, he arrived at the surface with 
his feet upwards. His alarmed friends thought 
his head had been cut off, and felt so relieved 
to discover their mistake, that the whole party 
burst into a simultaneous peal of laughter, 
while the adventurer was very glad he had 
any face to put on the matter at all, and laughed 
heartily also. The upper part of these cliffs 
generally overhangs the base; therefore the 
rockmen, when desirous to obtain a footing, 
are obliged to swing themselves many yards 
out in the air, that the re-action may shoot 
them back in contact with the precipice, when 
they instantly cling to any little projection that 
offers, and, after landing on it, anchor the end 
of their rope to a stone, and proceed with a 
small hand-net stretched on a hoop, to spoon 
the eggs out of their nests, depositing them 
carefully in a sack which they carry behind, 
and when the unlucky bird sees her loss 
inevitable, by a curious instinct she often 
pushes out the egg to save herself. An enter- 
prising fowler standing on the projection, once, 
with a sheer precipice both above and below 
him of several hundred feet, observed the end 
of his rope become suddenly disengaged from 
its moorings, and swing like a pendulum far 
into the distant space. If it escaped entirely 
away, he knew that death, either by a fall or 
by the slower and more dreadful process of 
starvation, must become inevitable ; therefore, 
perceiving that the rope, before it finally set- 
tled, would swing once more almost within 
his grasp, he earnestly watched the moment of 
its return, made a desperate spring forward 
in the air, clutched it in his hand, and was 
saved.” 


THE AMISTAD AFRICANS. 


A gentleman who has been engaged in the 
instruction of these Africans, ies in one of 
the New Haven papers to some statements 
that had been made respecting them, and com- 
municates the following interesting items of 
intelligence. 

*¢ The work of instruction has been in pro- 
gress not quite eleven months, and not pursued 
under the most favourable circumstances. And 
now there is a class of ten, who are able to 
read in the New Testament with a good de- 
gree of facility, and with ready comprehension 
of the more practical truths, with explanations 
given entirely in the English language. An- 


{ 
other class of ten, have gone over about seventy 
































FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—John G. Hos- 
kins, No. 60 Franklin street, and No. 50 
North Fourth street, up stairs; E. B. Garri- 
gues, No. 185 North Seventh street, and No. 
41 Market street, up stairs; Isaac Collins, 
No. 129 Filbert street, and No. 50 Commerce 
street; Edward Yarnall, southwest corner of 
Twelfth and George streets, and No. 39 Mar- 
ket street; Samuel Bettle, jr., No. 73 North 
Tenth street, and 26 South Front street. 

Visiting Managers ( the Month.—Isaac 
Collins; Samuel B. Morris, Germantown; 
Charles Allen, No. 146 Pine street. 

Superintendents.—John C. and Letitia 
Redmond. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201 Arch street. 


Resident Physician.—Dr. Pliny Earle. 





pages of Lowell’s first class book, and can now 
read very creditably in those admirable lessons. 
Sull another class of ten are endeavouring, 
without weariness, though some of them with 
but little success, to gain a knowledge of our 
letters and words so as to read American books. 

‘* For about three months they have all been 
using slates and making unceasing exertions 
to learn to write. A dozen, at least, of them 
are now able to write after a copy very legibly, 
and some six or eight have made such rapid 
attainment that they are now using pen and 
paper, and expressing their own thoughts, in 
our language, quite intelligibly. 

** Quite recently their interest in their new 
employments has been strikingly manifested. 
Two of their native games occupied a great 
deal of their time, and seemed to give them 
great amusement for several months after they 
came here, but of late their interest in them 
has been evidently subsiding, and a few weeks 
since the teacher discovered that they were 
entirely abandoned, and the hole in the ground 
in which they used to play entirely filled up. 
Upon asking the cause, he was informed that 
they found books and slates so much more in- 
teresting that they cared no longer for their 
plays. ‘This was done entirely at their own 
impulse—and now, let the yard where they 
are kept be visited at any hour of the day, ex- 
cept meal times, and quite a number will be 
discovered intently engaged with books and 
slates. This was the case, not while the 
occupation of reading and writing was a no- 
velty, but after it had been engaged in several 
months, and of course the discovery made that 
there are difficulties in the way of acquiring 
the ability to read a book or write a letter.’’— 
New York Observer. 
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Evening Schools for Coloured Persons. 


** The Association of Friends for the Free 
instruction of Adult Coloured persons,”’ have 
reopened their school for coloured men in the 
lower room of the school-house on Willing’s 
alley. Persons who may wish to obtain ad- 
mission, will please make early application at 
the school, or to either of the undersigned. 


James Kite, No. 129 Walnut street, 

Josiah H. Newbold, 156 north Third street, 
Nathaniel H. Brown, 34 Church alley, 
John C. Allen, 180 south Second street, 
Wn. L. Edwards, 131 Market street, 

Isaac C. Stokes, 65 north Second street, 
Edward Richie, 245 north Third street, 
Israel H. Johnson, 36 north Front street. 

N. B.—A school for coloured women has 
also been opened in the second story of the 
same building on Willing’s alley. 

Phila. 10th mo. 7th, 1840. 





HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 

The winter term of this institution will com- 
mence on fourth day, the 14th of tenth month 
next. The charge for beard and tuition is $200 
per annum. Applications for admission will 
be received by Charles Yarnall, secretary of 
the board of managers, No. 39 Market street. 

Philadelphia, 9th month, 1840. 














We have not yet received a copy of the 
minutes of the late Yearly Meeting held at 
Mount Pleasant, Ohio, and are not furnished 
with a detail of its proceedings. From pri- 
vate letters, it appears this annual gathering 
was a season of comfort and strength, Friends 
being much favoured through the various sit- 
tings with the overshadowing of heavenly 

ess. ‘There were present, ministers 

rom several other meetings, who had accept- 
able service. An epistle of advice was sent 
down to the subordinate meetings, in refer- 
ence to several subjects, among which was a 
caution to the members to keep in the quiet 
habitation, aloof from the political bustles so 
valent at the present time. It also puts 
riends upon their ing the 
various benevolent associations, set on foot 
for the purpose of meliorating the condition 
of man, but which, in their operations, may 
contravene some of our principles, and would 
lead re from the particular sphere of 
religious duty, appropriated for them in the 
militant church. 


Manrnziep at Friends’ meeting, Bolton, Mass., in 8th 
month, Jonarnan Wueeer, son of the late Levi W., 
to Mexissa Wueecer, daughter of Danie] Wheeler, all 
of Bolton Monthly Meeting. 
riends’ meeting, on the Ist of 10th 
month, Smithfield, Rhode Island, Amos Peaster Kim- 

of Bolton, Mass., to Nancy Durrer, of Cumber- 
Island. 








in 8th month last, at his residence in Bolton, 
a einen nae’ © yours meuies of 
Bolton Monthly meetiwg, leaving a w a nuome- 
rous family of children to mourn his early departure. 

at his late residence near Mount Pleasant, 
Ohio, on the 23d of 8th month last, 
the 86th year of his He was 


The index for Vol. 13 is now ready. Sub-| = 
scribers out of the city may look for it with 
the number for next week. 
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